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THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER. 



[August, 1883. 



ODDS AND ENDS, 

With Pen and Pencil. 



In some of the recent American Japanese works of decora- 
tion, that is, decorations planned and executed by American 
artists in conformity with Japanese ideas, some divergence 
from proper models is exhibited. The American imitation — 
or, for that matter, the European imitation — is apt to be over 
elaborated and coldly mechanical in its effect. A radical dif- 
ference between the model and the copy is 6een in 
the drawing, the Japanese being spontaneous and 
rapid, showing that hand and eye respond quickly 
to the mind, while the drawing in the copy is 
generally labored. The essentials of Japanese art 
consist, not alone in the display of national charac- 
teristics, and in quaintness of subject and arrange- 
ment, but in freedom of execution. In fact, Dr. 
Dresser, in his newly published work on Japan, 
virtually recognizes this freedom and vivacity of 
execution as the most prominent factor in Jap- 
anese art, and he accounts for it in this manner : 
" The absorbent character of the Japanese paper 
not only gives precision of touch, but also leads 
to the simplest "form being chosen for the expres- 
sion of an object. The Japanese thus acquire 
knowledge of the value of touches such as no 
other people possess." The critic adds, that the 
same charm is found in the touch required in the 
painting of majolica on damp and running clay, of 
which Raff aele ware shows some of the best results. 
On a recent visit to San Francisco, I realized, for 
the first time, what this freedom of touch really 
meant. Dropping in at that quaint bazaar, the 
Ichi Ban — go there if you ever happen to be in 
" 'Frisco," — I was allowed to visit the little 
workshop or studio in the rear of the place where 
several Japanese artists were busily employed. 
They were seated, Turk fashion, on the floor, and 
were engaged chiefly in embroidering, which is, 
with the Japanese as with other people, a slow and 
laborious occupation, but one, who was introduced 
as Mr. Tata, was decorating umbrellas. Whew! 
You should have seen the way in which the paint 
flew! I have seen some rapid painters, William 
M. Chase, for instance, who skims over his canvas 
as easily as if he were buttering bread, but I never 
saw anything or anybody to equal Yata. Before 
him were about twenty black paper umbrellas and 
two cans of water color of pasty consistency, one 
containing white and the other a deep rose tint. 
Opening his umbrellas Yata squatted before them 
and dipping a big brush into the white he proceeded 
to slap that color upon them with a quickness that 
almost bewildered the eye. He appeared to be 
daubing on formless spots of color without any 
object in so doing, but when he subsequently 
dipped his brush into the pot of rose color and 
began tinting and shading these ugly spots into semblance of 
flower petals, his object became apparent, and the readiness of 
his invention and certainty of .his touch the more marvelous. 
In a short time he developed these petals into full blown 
flowers and sprays of blossoms to which by means of other 
colors, he added stems, and buds, and leaves and vines. The 
Oriental draws and writes with a brush, and in that way ac- 
quires freedom of execution even from boyhood, for even in 
writing his brush-pen is held at right-angles to the surface of 
the paper, and he gains at once that shoulder and elbow motion 
that is of such value to the artist. The people who use pens 
and pencils go through their art of training with a point, and 
do not use a brush until they are able to make correct outlines. 



Art educators are beginning to make inquiry as to whethe r 
the Japanese are not the truer artists in their methods, and 
whether evidence of higher powers and training is not found 
in ability to represent masses in a single process, or a single 
touch, than is shown by ability to outline them with a point 
and afterward fill the outlined space with color by an entirely 
different process. If our decorative painters wish to learn to 
decorate a la Japanoisse, they will do wieely to drop their pencils 
and learn to work on soft paper with a brush until they have 
something of the swing of arm and briskness of touch that 
mark the Japanese artist. Here are some illustrations and ex- 





amples of the beauty and effect of massing colors in the 

genuine Japanese work, the difference between these bold 

and free lines and our American and English imitations will 

be readily seen when in the latter the outlines are fine and 

delicate,. more suited to a finished drawing. 

* * * 

* # * * * * 

Decorators will do wisely to pay attention to the recent 
discussions among the artists as to the permanence or non- 
permanence of the pigments that they use, and to similar dis- 
cussions as to the poisonous or innoxious quality of dyes and 
colors used in wall papers. As to permanence it may be worth 
while to quote here what Field in his "Chromatics" declares 
to be 6afe colors, not affected by light or the ordinary air or 
heat of an apartment. I reproduce only those that mix with 
lime, as they of course are the ones that concern the fresco 
painter : Wfdte: baryla, pearl, gypsum and pure earths. Bed: 
vermilion (darkens somewhat), red lead, red ochre, light red, 
Venetian red, Indian red and the madders. Yellow: Indian 
yellow, the ochres, raw sienna and Naples yellow. Black: ivory 
blftk, lamp-black, black chalk and graphites. Orange : orange 
vermilon, chrome orange, orange ochre, jaune de Mars and 
burnt sienna. Green ; terra verte, emerald green, mountain 
green, cobalt green and chrome green. Blue: ultramarine, 
smalt and cobalt. Purple: madder purple and purple ochre. 
Brown: Vandyck brown, Ruben's brown, raw umber, burnt 
umber, Cassel earth, Cologne earth, Antwerp brown and 
bistre. That, it seems to me, ought to furnish every deco- 
rator with a palette large and varied enough to serve his pur- 
pose without resort to pigments of uncertain durability. If one 
wishes to satisfy himself of the uncertainty of some colors, he 
would do well to visit the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
Central Park, where there is displayed one prominent example 
of the failure of pigments. 



Have you not often noted that handsome apartments lost 
some of their charm by reason of the "shoppy" smell that 
abounds in them ? I speak, of course, of rooms that have 
been newly furnished, though the old dry-goods store odor of 
j the portieres and rugs, the smell of varnish, paint, oil and 
staining material in the woodwork, sometimes persist for a 
long period. When to these are added the fumes of coal and 
gas, and olfactory hints from the kitchen as to what is coming 
for dinner, the stuffy odor of the apartments is not at all in 
keeping with their appearance and appointments. There is no 
such thing as decoration in smells, but fragrance appeals to 
the same inner sense as visual and audible beauty, and a taste- 
fully furnished apartment ought to be free from offensive 
odors. "The best smell is no smell at all," in the long run, 
yet I confess that I like to have flowers and perfumes available 
and on draught, as it were, and if our houses are ill ventilated 
or malodorous they are healthful and agreeable. When a room 
contains an odor of new upholstery, or old tobacco smoke, or 



varnish, or the elder daughter's plaque painting, or "bub's" 
peanut shells, a more agreeable condition of the atmosphere 
may be secured by burning coffee or sugar on hot coals. A 
faint and pleasant fragrance may be imparted to hangings and 
draperies by allowing them to be saturated with the smoke of 
burning myrrh and frankincense, or of Chinese "joss sticks," 
which are straws coated with finely powdered sandal wood, 
and which are used as incense in their temples. A vial of ottar 
of roses kept in drawers and cabinets will exhale a faint and 
subtle perfume that attaches to even vases and bric-a-brac kept 
near it. Musk is a pleasant smell to many people, but to 
others it is obnoxious and it should be used with 
caution. It is the most lasting of perfumes, and a 
bit of it that Empress Josephine placed in her apart- 
ments is said to have exhaled its odor at the end of 
twenty years with almost undiminished energy. 
Flowers are, however, the most beautiful to sight 
and smell of any of the minor appointments of a 
household. A big bunch of them in the centre of a 
dinner-table brightens the table immensely, and a 
vase of them on the mantel, or the piano, or the 
centre table, or the standing cabinet, gives decided 
charm to an apartment. Where rooms are deco- 
rated in a single color the flowers should conform 
to that color, with, of course, the addition of a few 
contrasting blossoms of other tints. Jacqueminot 
roees have been suggested as befitting a red room, 
yellow roses a yellow room, and callas and lilies a 
white and gold room. Growing flowers require 
earthen pots of porous texture, but these unhand- 
some contrivances may be concealed in jardinieres 
and in vases of glazed pottery, cloisonne or ham- 
mered brass, many excellent forms being made 
now-a-days for the purpose. Tainted air makes 
nugatory the attractions of an artistic apartment, 
while perfumed air sensibly augments them. 

*** *** *** 

One of the queerest arguments that ever was 
advanced for floridity in decoration is based on the 
assertion that "there are no straight lines in 
nature." How often one hears that statement 
made, especially in studios ! If my memory serves 
me rightly even Ruskin has supported this asser- 
tion. But is it true ? No. Are there no straight 
lines in crystals? Is. not the cleavage of mica, slate 
and feldspar straight ? "Are not the ocean horizon 
and the farther shore lines of lakes and wide rivers 
as straight to the eye as the edge of this leaf? 
And, speaking of leaves, how about the stem and 
veining of the palm leaf ? These are mathemat- 
ically straight lines, but speaking practically, many 
other natural forms present direqt lines as well ; 
the stems of the red wood and often of other 
trees, the precipitous cliff, the lower stalks of 
reeds, grass, corn, sorghum, sugar cane, papyrus, 
the basis of cumuli clouds seen on the horizon, 
the various cords of the spider's web, the scar of 
the landslide, the column of basalt, the strata in 
exposed hillsides, the pendent stalactite, the upward 
leap of geysers, and the downward fall of rain. The lines 
these follow are true horizontals and plumb lines. And having 
disproven the assertion that " there are no straight lines in 
nature," pray, what is there in the over-ornate style of decora- 
tion — the obsolescent rhodomontade of ornamentation — to sug- 
gest nature? 

* # # 

*** * * * * 

What has become of those pearly bits of Belleek porcelain 
that we used to see in cabinets and on dinner tables ? They 
were unique among the products of the potter, and though not 
varied very widely in their forms, were dainty and attractive 
trifles. The shell-like texture and the almost iridescent play of 
light along the shining surface were to be found in hardly any 
similar material, and the fact that Queen Victoria ordered an 
entire tea service of the ware, should be good reason for a re- 
vival of interest in the modest but pretty shells and tea cups of 
the one Irish pottery of note. Then, too, there is the Brian- 
chon ware, made by that well-known manufacturer and called 
by him "JVacre," a lustrous, mother-of-pearl composition, 
closely counterfeiting the Belleek, and not an unworthy imi- 
tator, though we hope it will never become a successor. 




